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E douard manet (1832-1883) was known to his contemporaries as a true 

Parisian. His art seems to resonate with the vibrancy and life of the modern 
city, and, according to his friend the artist Berthe Morisot, Manet could not 
conceive of living anywhere but Paris. He disliked the countryside, and land¬ 
scape painting hardly figures in his work. Yet this inveterate city-dweller knew a surprising 
amount about the sea. As a youth he had travelled to South America on a French mer¬ 
chant vessel. Later, as a tourist and holidaymaker, he made several trips to the French 
coast. During his stays in Boulogne or Berck in the north or in Bordeaux and Arcachon 
in the south-west, he recorded the various commercial and social activities of ancient 
ports and modern resorts. In total, Manet made some forty paintings of marine subjects. 

Painting the sea was clearly a liberating experience for Manet. Some of his marines 
are large, spectacular compositions that were assembled and agonised over in the studio, 
but there are many more informal studies and even some that appear to have been made 
on location. Rigorous observation remained the basis of his art, and as spectators we can 
easily imagine the sights and sounds of the seaside in his paintings, whether in gently 
rolling breakers, crashing waves or swirling surf. Many of his seascapes are astonishingly 
personal, and there are moments when Manet allows an almost romantic, melancholy 
quality to enter into his art. Above all, these pictures reveal Manet’s ability to revive 
and invigorate a time-worn subject, creating depictions of the sea that are more radical 
and startling than those produced by any other artist of his period. 

As a group, Manet’s paintings of the sea show how he was aware of traditions of 
marine painting dating back to the seventeenth century, and alert to the work of more 
immediate predecessors such as Courbet, Jongkind and Boudin. However, his first major 
seascape, The Battle of the U.S.S. ‘Kearsarge’ and the C.S.S. ! Alabama ’ (fig. 6 ), and the works 
that followed in its wake are extraordinarily fresh and inventive. Convincing in their 
rendering of nature yet challenging in their colour, form and composition, these paintings 
undermined accepted conventions and offered a powerful example to younger artists, 
including Monet and the Impressionists. 


+ < 1 DETAIL OF EDOUARD MANET, ON THE BEACH - SUZANNE AND EUGENE MANET AT BERCK (FIG. 57) 
< 2 HENRI FANTIN-LATOUR, PORTRAIT OF EDOUARD MANET, 1867, THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
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MANET: SAILOR AND ART STUDENT 

Manet was born in Paris in 1832 into a respectable bourgeois family. His father, an official 
in the Ministry of Justice, had hoped that his eldest son would follow his footsteps into the 
legal profession. The young Edouard, however, had ambitions to become an artist, and so 
the first choice of a career as a naval officer was probably a compromise solution between 
father and son. But this plan faltered when Manet failed his entrance examination for the 
naval school. In order to qualify for a second attempt, he had to serve on a French ship 
that would voyage across the Equator. So, in December 1848, the sixteen-year-old Manet 
duly set sail from Le Havre on a ship bound for Rio de Janeiro. This was a formidable 
experience for the sensitive youth, and in a series of long letters home to his parents 
he recorded his impressions of life on board and the exotic sights that he encountered 
in Brazil. 

Back in Paris, Manet failed his entrance exams for naval college a second time, 
thus bringing any notion of a naval career to a definitive end. But his six-month voyage 
had given Manet an insiders knowledge of the workings of a ship and a respect for the 
sailor’s expert craft. Throughout his career as an artist he would make sketches and studies 
that reveal his concern for accuracy in the rendering of details of ships and boats of all 
kinds, recording details of their construction, their sails and even their rigging (fig. 4). 

3 EDOUARD MANET, SAILING SHIPS AT SEA , C. 1864-68, THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 
► 4 EDOUARD MANET, SHIP'S DECK, C. 1868, NATIONAL GALLERY OF VICTORIA, MELBOURNE 
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This experience had also instilled in the young Manet what can only be described in 
romantic terms as a love for the sea and its various moods. He is said to have told the 
painter Charles Toche in 1874: T learned a lot on my voyage to Brazil. I spent countless 
nights watching the play of light and shadow in the ships wake. During the day, I stood 
on the upper deck gazing at the horizon. That’s how I learned to construct a sky.’ 

Manet’s father finally relented and allowed him to pursue a career as an artist. In 
1850, he enrolled as a pupil of Thomas Couture, who ran one of the best-attended teaching 
studios in Paris in the 1850s. Most accounts of Manet’s six years as a student dwell on his 
disdain for Couture’s teaching and his rebellion against the conventions of academic 
schooling and practice. Yet Manet received a solid training from a master who was more 
liberal and respected than most. He supplemented his studio practice with a fervent study 
of past art, copying in the Louvre, in other museums and in churches in Paris and on 
numerous trips abroad, notably to Italy. In 1852, he made the first of his trips to Holland, 
recording his name in the visitors’ book of the Rijksmuseum (which was then housed in 
the Trippenhuis in the historic centre of Amsterdam). Although it was the vivid style of 
Frans Hals that first attracted his eye, it seems safe to assume that Manet was also familiar 
with the great tradition of Dutch marine painting. Many years later, Manet’s first painting 
of the sea (fig. 6) was uncompromisingly modern in its style and composition, yet, like so 
many of his great pictures, it resonates with an expert knowledge of the art of the past. 

5 LUDOLF BACKHUYSEN, DUTCH VESSELS ON A STORMY SEA, C. 1690, MUSEE DU LOUVRE, PARIS 
► 6 EDOUARD MANET, THE BATTLE OF THE U.S.S. ‘KEARSARGE’ AND THE C.S.S. ‘ALABAMA*, 1864, 

PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 
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THE BATTLE OF THE U.5.5. ‘KEAR5ARCE ' 
AND THE C.5.5. ‘ALABAMA ' 

Manets decision in 1864 to create a major 
painting of a recent naval battle was a typically 
bold and unpredictable move. After leaving the 
studio of Thomas Couture in 1856, he had begun 
to establish a reputation as a controversial figure 
amongst the emerging generation of young 
painters. Many of his subjects could be loosely 
described as biblical or mythological, although 
his treatment of traditional themes was often 
unorthodox and enigmatic. He had also tackled 
some more up-to-date urban subjects and 
attracted scandal for his now famous painting 
Luncheon on the Grass (1863, Musee d’Orsay, 
Paris), in which he showed a naked woman in 
the company of fully clothed men in a modern, 
picnic setting. However, in The Battle of the U.S.S. 
‘Kearsarge’ and the C.S.S. ! Alabama ’ (fig. 6) he 
painted a highly newsworthy event for the first 
time in his career. Manet’s subject was an episode 
from the American Civil War that was played out 
just off the French coast near Cherbourg in 1864. 
A notorious Confederate raider, the Alabama , had 
been attacking federal shipping for several years 
with considerable success. According to one con¬ 
temporary account, its commander, the colourful 
Captain Semmes, ‘had boarded and captured 
fifty-six federal vessels. With no harbour open to 
receive his prizes, he sank or burnt them at sea, 
keeping only the chronometers as trophies.’ 

In June 1864 the Alabama was cornered in 


7 BERTALL, NAVAL COMBAT, FROM LE CRELOT AU SALON DE 1872 
8 JAMES BRYANT, THE ACTION OFF CHERBOURG ON SUNDAY BETWEEN THE ALABAMA AND THE KEARSARGE: 

THE ALABAMA SINKING, FROM THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 25 JUNE 1864 
9 WILLEM VAN DE VELDE THE YOUNGER, AN ENGLISH SHIP IN ACTION WITH BARBARY PIRATES, C. 1680, NATIONAL MARITIME MUSEUM, LONDON 
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Cherbourg harbour by the Union corvette Kearsarge. The Alabama sailed out into open 
waters to engage her enemy but was outgunned and destroyed by the Kearsarge. 

This engagement and its aftermath of propaganda and counter-claims attracted 
huge interest in the French press. It may have been the sheer sensation of the event that 
prompted Manet to paint a large canvas of the battle at top speed. His picture was on 
show in the window of a Parisian art gallery within a month of the sinking of the Alabama. 
The painting was immediately praised for its ‘truthfulness’, and for a long time it was 
thought that Manet had actually been among the throngs of spectators who had crowded 
onto the high ground and the church tower at Cherbourg in the hope of catching a 
glimpse of the action. But Manet did not travel to the coast until later that summer, and 
his picture is a work of imagination, fuelled by the many written accounts and illustrations 
that appeared in the press (fig. 8). 

Manet took considerable trouble to provide a convincing and accurate depiction 
of the engagement. In a prominent position in the left foreground he placed one of the 
French pilot boats that attended the scene, carefully recording its regulation flag, white 
with blue edges. In the distance at the right he painted another of the rescue vessels, 
the steam yacht Deerhound. Flying under British colours, this yacht ferried many of the 
Confederate survivors away to safety in England. In the top half of the canvas, Manet 
depicts the Alabama sinking from the stern, just as eyewitnesses reported. The Kearsarge 
lies behind, almost obscured by the dramatic billows of smoke rising from its stricken 
opponent. 

Manet had taken on a subject with a long tradition in European painting. The sheer 
scale of his picture and its subject seem to invite comparison with paintings of sea battles 
by earlier French, Dutch or English masters. The Chateau at Versailles, for example, was 
lined with large action-filled canvases celebrating naval victories or highlighting daring 
manoeuvres and acts of heroic patriotism. In Manet’s picture, however, it is not at all clear 
where our sympathies as spectators should lie - with the fatally wounded raider or the 
victorious Kearsarge? There is no clear focus, and the action is dispersed into a collection 
of incidents across the canvas. There is something anti-heroic in this impassive view, 
which is closer in spirit to a modern documentary photograph than to the high drama 
of traditional paintings of battles at sea. 
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In 1872, eight years after the sinking of the Alabama, Manet showed his battle picture 
again, this time at the most prominent public venue in Paris, the huge exhibition known 
as the Salon. The timing was carefully chosen. The defeated Alabama was once again in 
the news, as the United States government was now claiming reparations from England 
for its complicity in aiding the activities of the Confederate raider. It was, however, the 
artistic rather than the political dimension that seemed to attract the attention of the 
critics. The unusual composition with its bird’s-eye view and flattened space was mocked 
in a number of caricatures (fig. y). 

If some critics found the picture flat and unconvincing, at least one reviewer found 
the contemporary subject matter to be insignificant, praising instead the realism and 
strength of Manet’s painting of the sea. Yet Manet’s attention to detail suggests that this 
remarkable event from a distant yet very actual conflict had impressed him deeply, and 
he seems to have been determined to find a modern way to depict it. The drama here 
lies not just in the anecdotal details of the battle but also in the superb rendering of 
the cold expanse of sea, the flashing contrasts of light and dark and the disturbing 
effects of perspective. 


MANET AT BOULOGNE 

Shortly after he had completed his painting of the ‘Kearsarge’ and Alabama ’ Manet was 
on holiday at Boulogne-sur-Mer on the Channel coast. With its busy harbour and well- 
known beach club, Boulogne was a popular destination for Parisian holidaymakers. Manet 
had visited the resort as a child, and he went there with his own family on at least two 
occasions in the 1860s. Away from Paris Manet was easily bored, and he missed the 
company of his friends and fellow artists. However, judging from the many sketches and 
studies that have survived from these trips, he put his time to good use. Armed with his 
notebook, he roamed the town, the port and its surroundings, making rapid studies in 
pencil that would later serve as raw material for paintings made back in his Paris studio. 

Not long after Manet’s arrival in Boulogne in July 1864, the Kearsarge weighed anchor 
just outside the port. Not surprisingly, the victor of the now famous sea battle attracted 
considerable attention, and Manet joined the many sightseers who made boat journeys out 
to admire the American corvette. Manet was now able to study at first hand the ship that 


< 10 DETAIL OF EDOUARD MANET, THE BATTLE OF THE U.S.5. ‘KEARSARGE* AND THE C.S.S. \ALABAMA ' (FIG. 6) 
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11 EDOUARD MANET, U.S.S. ‘KEARSARGE’ OFF BOULOGNE, 1864, MUSEE DES BEAUX-ARTS, DIJON 
12 EDOUARD MANET, PAGES FROM THE BOULOGNE 1868 SKETCHBOOK: 

STEAMBOAT IN PORT, BESIDE A CRANE AND SUNSET SKY AND SEA, PRIVATE COLLECTION 
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13 EDOUARD MANET, U. 5 . 5 . *KEARSARGE’ OFF BOULOGNE - FISHING BOAT COMING IN BEFORE THE WIND, 1864, 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 
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he had recently painted from his imagination. He was not displeased, writing back to a 
friend in Paris that he ‘had formed a pretty accurate view of her.’ He decided to make 
another painting of the Kearsarge at anchor, recording her long, dark silhouette in a water¬ 
colour study (fig. 11) that formed the basis for a painting made back in his studio (fig. 13). 
Repeating the unusual composition of his earlier battle painting, the main subject is thrust 
into the distance. The Kearsarge is shown in stark profile against the sky, surrounded 
by smaller craft. After the drama of the battle picture, the mood here is one of calm, and 
only the fishing boat at the right, heading at full sail towards us, adds a sense of motion 
to the picture. 

Besides his portrait of the Kearsarge, a number of other paintings can be connected 
to Manets stays at Boulogne. These range from elaborate views of the jetty and harbour to 
depictions of boats on the open sea. In one of these (fig. 15), an array of different shipping 
is set against the background of a calm, blue sea. The water is evoked with broad sweeps 
of liquid paint, while confident strokes and flicks of paint suggest the forms of the various 
craft. Yachts and other pleasure craft mingle with fishing boats, and a paddle steamer 
cuts a determined diagonal line across the composition. 


14 EDOUARD MANET, SAILING SHIPS AND SEAGULLS, C. 1864-68, PRIVATE COLLECTION 
► 15 DETAIL OF EDOUARD MANET, STEAMBOAT LEAVING BOULOGNE (FIG. 25) 
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A picture that probably dates from Manet’s 
1868 trip to Boulogne also depicts a side-wheeled 
steamer alongside sailboats (fig. 16), but this time 
we are brought in closer, and the ruffled water 
and briskly moving boats seem more tangible and 
real. There are convincing details that catch our 
attention, such as the plume of semi-transparent 
vapour from the steamboat or the gentle roll of 
a wave slapping against the hull of the foremost 
boat. This craft is painted with an admiring atten¬ 
tion to detail, and the artist’s eye is that of a sailor, 
detailing sails, furled and unfurled, masts, pulleys 
and rigging. But once again, Manet places this 
prominent feature in an odd position, sailing out 
of the top left corner of his canvas. At the lower 
right, a shoal of porpoises, something that the 
artist had observed on his voyage to Brazil, adds 
a capricious note to the painting. 

Manet seems to have been determined to 
approach his seaside subjects with a fresh and very 
modern eye. He avoids the expected arrangement, 
adopts unusual viewpoints and limits the range 
of his colour, creating forceful combinations of 
tar-black hulls with green-blue seas and white 
skies. There are striking elements of realism and 
carefully observed details, but these are some¬ 
times combined with a simple, almost naive, style. 
Manet brings us to the coast and allows us to feel 
the sea breeze, yet he constantly seems to remind 
us that we are looking at paintings and not 
through a window on nature. Concocted in his 
studio, these extraordinary pictures deliberately 
hover between the immediacy of direct 
observation and the refinement of painted 
recollection. 


+ l6 EDOUARD MANET, THE STEAMBOAT, SEASCAPE WITH PORPOISES, l868, 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 





17 LOUIS-GABRIEL-EUGENE ISABEY, A SHIPWRECK, 1838, VAN GOGH MUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
18 JOHAN BARTHOLD JONGKIND, SHIPPING AT SEA, 1865, PRIVATE COLLECTION 
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MANET AND THE MARINE TRADITION 

Marine painting had flourished in France in the early nineteenth century. The expansion of 
French naval power, linked with its military and colonial ambitions, had created a demand 
for officially sponsored representations of battles and other heroic adventures at sea. Along¬ 
side these traditional subjects, Romantic artists fostered a different kind of interest in the 
sea. In their work, the sea was more than just a backdrop for historical battle scenes and 
became of interest as a subject in its own right. The vastness of the ocean, with all its 
varying moods, could be used to evoke a range of emotions, from fear and uncertainty 
to awe and wonder. The drama of man’s encounter with the power of the sea became 
a favourite subject. One of the most prominent sea painters of the nineteenth century, 
Eugene Isabey, made numerous depictions of horrifying shipwrecks (fig. ly). He specialised 
in coastal views, and in works such as his large Fishing Village (fig. 20) a picturesque village 
and its vulnerable fishing fleet are threatened by ominous clouds and crashing waves. 


19 JOHAN BARTHOLD JONGKIND, PORT OF HONFLEUR AT EVENING, 1863, PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 
► ► 20 LOU IS-G AB Rl E L-EUGENE ISABEY, FISHING VILLAGE, 1854-56, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY ART MUSEUM, LEXINGTON 
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By the 1860s, when Manet was embarking on his first sea paintings, the genre of 
marine painting appeared to be in decline. There was no longer a demand for naval 
propaganda, and taste had shifted away from the melodrama of shipwrecks and storm- 
tossed seas. Lighthouses, steamships and other technical advances made the prospect 
of maritime travel seem less adventurous, while the expansion of the railway system had 
opened up the coast and its resorts to wealthy and middle-class tourists. The sea was, 
if not tamed, at least no longer feared as a potentially destructive force. 

In the works of one of Isabey’s pupils, Eugene Boudin, the Normandy coast became 
the setting for depictions of fashionable Parisian holidaymakers. His Beach at Trouville 
(fig. 46) is a fine example of a formula that he would repeat tirelessly throughout his 
career. A crowd of well-dressed vacationers are ranged across the picture, taking in the 
view across the Channel. Boudin brilliantly evokes the sensation of a sunny, breezy day 
at the seaside, using nervous, flickering touches of the brush in a technique derived 
from painting constantly in the open air. His ability to capture ever-changing effects of 
atmosphere and weather offered an important example to Impressionist artists, especially 
Monet, who worked with Boudin on the Normandy coast in the early 1860s. Another 
pupil of Isabey, the Dutchman Johan Barthold Jongkind, was also an important precursor 


21 JOHAN BARTHOLD JONGKIND, THE JETTY AT HONFLEUR, 1865, VAN GOGH MUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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22 EDOUARD MANET, THE PORT AT CALAIS, C. l868, PRIVATE COLLECTION 
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23 EDOUARD MANET, TWO FISHING BOATS, C. l868, PRIVATE COLLECTION 
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of Impressionist painting. Monet described him as bur only decent painter of seascapes’. 
Jongkind’s unruly, energetic handling of the brush was well suited to capturing the move¬ 
ment of water and the glare of bright, coastal light. He specialised in harbour views and 
beach scenes and rarely painted the open sea. Shipping at Sea (fig. 18) is a glorious excep¬ 
tion, and the bright tones and vigorous handling in this work exemplify the directness 
that many younger painters admired in Jongkind’s art. 

Manet knew of Boudin’s work, and he was an admirer of Jongkind. Yet a comparison 
with the work of these contemporaries merely underlines the radical nature of similar 
subjects by Manet. Set next to a port scene by Boudin or Jongkind, a painting such as 
The Port at Calais (fig. 22) seems stark and simple in appearance. Manet documents a real 
location, identifiable from the buildings and the name of the port, just barely visible on 
the stern of the ship in the foreground. But the specifics of topography have been pared 
down into a startling design, built around the play between the verticals of the masts, 
jostling in a row in the background, and the horizontal bands formed by the water, the 
harbour and the skyline. The reduced colour scheme in combinations of green, black and 
grey adds to the strong visual impact. In another of his marine paintings (fig. 23), probably 
painted around the same time as The Port at Calais , Manet takes the process of simplifi¬ 
cation a stage further. With a few judicious strokes of paint and a combination of subtle 
tones, he evokes the effect of the boats gliding through the mist. The painter’s technique, 
reduced to its barest elements, seems totally at one with the subject. 


MANET AND WHISTLER 

Manet’s marines offer some compelling comparisons with the work of another avant-garde 
artist, the American-born James McNeill Whistler. We have few precise details about the 
contacts between Manet and Whistler, but it is clear that the two men had known each 
other since the early 1860s and that they kept an eye on the progress of each other’s work. 
Whistler alternated between London and Paris during this period, and it is quite likely 
that he had seen some of Manet’s seascapes. The similarities between his Trouville (Grey 
and Green , the Silver Sea) (fig. 24), painted in 1865, and Manet’s 1864 Steamboat Leaving 
Boulogne (fig. 25) seem too close to be purely coincidental. Both works share a high 
viewpoint with a sharply defined horizon, broken by near and distant sails. Although the 
colouring of the two paintings is different, both are based around a limited range of 
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24 JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER, TROUVILLE (CREY AND GREEN, THE SILVER SEA), 1865, THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
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25 EDOUARD MANET, STEAMBOAT LEAVING BOULOGNE, 1864, THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
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just a few colours, and the boats dotted across the canvas are painted in a swift and 
abbreviated style. 

The similarities between these two works may reflect the painters’ shared interest 
in Japanese art. Both Whistler and Manet were familiar with the Japanese coloured 
woodblock prints that were beginning to circulate in Paris and London in the 1860s. The 
vision of artists such as Hokusai or Hiroshige seemed to offer exciting new alternatives to 
western painters, and the clear, vivid colours, unexpected views and flattened space are all 
features of their prints that would have appealed to both Manet and Whistler. If Whistler 
perhaps goes further in the reduction of his composition, the example of Japanese art 
seems to have encouraged both painters to simplify their style. 

Trouville (Grey and Green , the Silver Sea , fig. 24) is one of a group of marines that 
Whistler painted at Trouville on the Normandy coast in 1865. They are varied in character, 
ranging from the almost schematic appearance of this work to the more spontaneous 
qualities of The Sea (fig. 28), a superb evocation of the movement of clouds, sail and sea, 
whipped up by a brisk sea breeze. Here Whistler comes closer to one of his mentors, 
Gustave Courbet, who was also present at Trouville in 1865, dashing off numerous ‘land¬ 
scapes of the sea, as he called them. Courbet, the self-styled leader of the Realist school, 
was a powerful presence, and his rendering of the sea could hardly be more different from 


26 UTACAWA HIROSHIGE, KANAGAWA: VIEW OVER THE SEA FROM THE VERANDA OF THE TEAHOUSE, FROM FAMOUS VIEWS 
OF THE FIFTY-THREE STATIONS ALONG THE TOKAI DO, 1855, VAN GOGH MUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
27 UTAGAWA HIROSHIGE, KUWANA: THE SEVEN-MILE FERRY, FROM FAMOUS VIEWS OF THE FIFTY-THREE STATIONS 
ALONG THE TOKAIDO, 1855, VAN GOGH MUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
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28 JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER, THE SEA, 1865, MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM, MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 
29 GUSTAVE COURBET, THE WATERSPOUT, 1866, PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 
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the refined artifice of Japanese prints. Courbet used a palette knife to build up thick, 
encrusted paint surfaces, giving an almost sculptural form to the energy and movement 
of waves crashing onto the shore (fig. 29). Whistler seems to have been torn between the 
physical immediacy of Courbet’s example and the more delicate abstraction of Japanese art. 

Manet was also an admirer of Courbet’s art, albeit from a greater distance than 
Whistler. Although Manets style rarely comes close to the exaggerated physicality of 
Courbets realism, there are echoes of the latter in his evident love of paint as material and 
the way that he uses it to evoke varying textures and substances. As in the art of Whistler, 
there is also a sense in which Manet’s marines can seem both natural and artificial, con¬ 
vincing us with their rendering of fleeting effects, yet also distilling and reducing nature 
into striking, almost abstracted, compositions. This might explain why Manets paintings 
could provoke such diverse reactions, as when one critic complained of the ‘Japanese’ 
perspective in the ‘ Kearsarge ’ and ! Alabama ’, while another saw the same painting as an 
imitation of Courbet. 


◄ 30 DETAIL OF GUSTAVE COURBET, THE WATERSPOUT (FIG. 29) 

31 JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER, CREPUSCULE IN FLESH COLOUR AND GREEN: VALPARAISO, 1866, TATE, LONDON 
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One further example can demonstrate the apparently subtle interchange between the 
sea paintings of Manet and Whistler. One year after his stay at Trouville, Whistler painted 
another group of marine pictures, but this time at the more distant location of Valparaiso 
in Chile. At first glance his Crepuscule in Flesh Colour and Green: Valparaiso (fig. 31) 
suggests a tranquil, poetic mood, with the reassuring forms of boats at anchor set against 
a cloud-streaked sunset sky. But the location and date point to a more sinister resonance, 
as this work probably depicts the eve of the bombardment of Valparaiso by a blockading 
Spanish fleet. There is no action to follow in Whistlers painting and no clear narrative 
to unravel. Only the presence of two ironclad battleships in the distance offers any hint 
of the major international incident that is about to unfold. It was unusual for Whistler 
to turn to contemporary history as a source of inspiration, and it is likely that he was 
provoked by the example of Manets ‘Kearsarge’ and 'Alabama. Like Manet, he looks down 
on his subject from a high vantage point, pushing the ships to the middle distance and 
allowing an open expanse of sea to dominate the foreground. As in the work of his French 
counterpart, Whistler provides a very modern response to the complex subject, down¬ 
playing the drama and marginalising the action. The harsh reality of modern naval 
warfare is subsumed into the poetry of art. 


BRAVO! MONET: THANK YOU! MANET 

The links between the art of Manet and Whistler are elusive, and this reflects the en¬ 
tangled web of their overlapping interests. By contrast, the artistic interchange between 
Manet and his younger, near namesake, Claude Monet, was more tangible and direct. 

The relationship between these two artists would become crucial for the history of 
Impressionism. Manets technical innovations and his subversive approach to his subject 
matter provided an important example and stimulus to Monet. In turn, the vitality of 
the younger artist’s work encouraged Manet to experiment further with new techniques 
and possibly even to try his hand at working out of doors. The dialogue between the 
two artists is perhaps most apparent in their paintings of the sea and in their shared 
fascination with ports and jetties, coasts and beaches. 

Relations between the two painters got off to a bad start. When Monet made his 
public debut at the Paris Salon in 1865, several commentators confused his name with that 
of the now notorious Manet. Already bruised by the scorn that had been heaped upon his 
own work, Manet was understandably outraged to be congratulated for works that were 


+ 32 DETAIL OF JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER, CREPUSCULE IN FLESH COLOUR AND GREEN: VALPARAISO (FIG. 31) 

► ► 33 CLAUDE MONET, THE POINTE DE LA HEVE AT LOW TIDE, 1865, KIMBELL ART MUSEUM, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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by someone else. The mix-up persisted in the following year and was picked up by the 
caricaturist Andre Gill, who depicted Monets exhibit, a painting of his wife, Camille, 
with the caption: ‘Manet or Monet? - Monet. But it is to Manet that we owe this Monet: 
bravo! Monet: thank you! Manet. 5 Although Manet at first believed that someone was 
playing a cruel prank and misusing his well-known name, he was quickly won over 
to the newcomers talent, and the two men would eventually become firm friends. 

The two pictures that Monet exhibited at his first Salon showing of 1865 were 
seascapes. One of these is a large and ambitious view of the beach at Sainte-Adresse 
(fig- 33 )- Although this was probably painted in the studio, Monet still manages to retain 
something of the gritty realism of the smaller outdoor studies on which it was based. 

Our eyes follow a procession of a cart, horse and a figure as they trudge along the shore¬ 
line. Like beachcombers, we take in the varying textures of the transparent foam, the 
slimy rocks or the rotting breakwaters. Monets brushwork and his use of colour reflect 
the influence of his two artistic mentors Jongkind and Boudin, but the painting bears 
the unmistakable stamp of Monets artistic personality and his particular sensitivity 
to the heavy, vaporous atmosphere of the Channel coast. 

Monet went on to make many more paintings of the sea, of harbours and beaches 
in the second half of the 1860s. Although the young artist drew upon many sources and 
influences as he moved towards the style that would later be called Impressionism, there 


34 CLAUDE MONET, BOATS IN THE PORT OF HONFLEUR, 1866-67, PRIVATE COLLECTION 
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35 CLAUDE MONET, THE GREEN WAVE, C. 1866-67, THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 
► ► 36 DETAIL OF CLAUDE MONET, THE GREEN WAVE (FIG. 35) 

► ► 37 DETAIL OF EDOUARD MANET, THE BATTLE OF THE U.S.S. *KEARSARGE’ AND THE C.5.5. ‘ALABAMA’ (FIG. 6) 
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are a number of works in which the exam¬ 
ple of Manet seems to come to the fore. 
One of these is the small yet remarkable 
painting known as The Green Wave (fig. 35). 
Monet places us in the trough of a wave as 
if we are in a boat racing through the 
swell. With long streaks of his brush and 
shorter dabs of the palette knife, he con¬ 
jures up the giddying movement of the 
sailboats through the rolling, breaking 
waves. The picture has something of the 
physicality of Courbet and reminds us also 
of the simplicity of Japanese prints, but it 
is hard to imagine that Monet could have 
painted this without having seen Manets 
seascapes. The high horizon line, the 
unusual composition, the energetic brush- 
work, even the blackish green of the sea, 
are all reminiscent of Manet’s work. Most 
of all, it is the sheer visual excitement of 
the work and Monet’s ingenuity in evoking 
the sea that suggest his study of the older 
artist’s seascapes. 

In 1867, Monet visited Manet’s one- 
man show in Paris, where he would have 
seen several of his marines, including the 
‘ Kearsarge ’ and ‘Alabama’. Shortly after¬ 
wards, Monet was back on the Channel 
coast. One of his most ambitious works of 
that season, and a key work in his career, 
is the spectacular Garden at Sainte-Adresse 
(fig. 38). The picture shows members of 
Monet’s family relaxing in a well-tended 
garden against the backdrop of the sea. 


38 CLAUDE MONET, CARDEN AT SAINTE-ADRESSE, 1867, 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 





Fresh from viewing Manet’s work, Monet is more than likely to have wanted to match and 
respond to his older rival. The high horizon line and flattening of space, and even the way 
Monet paints the boats and the sea, immediately remind us of Manet’s marines. The bright 
colour scheme may also be an answer to the luminosity of Manets work. Monet was on 
the way to developing a new kind of painting - and it seems that Manet had helped to 
show him the way. 


OBSERVATION AND INVENTION 

Manet’s work is often associated with the spontaneity of Impressionism, but the 
immediacy of his pictures can be deceptive, and the seaside freshness of his marine 
paintings sometimes masks a long process of revision and refinement. In his Jetty at 
Boulogne (fig. 40), the rendering of details such as the hazy sunlight glinting on the sails 
and the foamy water swirling around the posts of the jetty enhances the feeling that we 
are witnessing a fleeting moment, rigorously observed and captured in paint by the artist. 
Yet this is no snapshot view, but a compilation that was probably pieced together back in 
the artist’s Paris studio with the aid of pencil notes made on the scene. Some of the vari¬ 
ous alterations that Manet made as he reworked his picture remain visible in the finished 
work, such as the lines of a sail barely obliterated at the right-hand side. The play of sun¬ 
light on the railings follows pictorial logic rather than imitating nature, and such a view of 
the two parallel jetties together was impossible in real life. Manet was perfectly prepared 
to sacrifice literal realism for pictorial effect, and he worked hard to create the balance 
that he wanted in his design. 

Manet’s artifice is perhaps most apparent in The Beach at Boulogne (fig-43), another 
studio work based on his notebook studies. One swift pencil sketch of a girl (fig. 42) 
provided a figure in Jetty at Boulogne standing at the right, and she appears again, only 
slightly modified, in the foreground of this beach scene. Other studies survive for most of 
the figures and details in the picture. Manet’s cut and paste method of composition gives 
the picture a curiously awkward, almost naive quality. It has all the ingredients of an out¬ 
door beach scene: the play of sunlight and shadow on the sand, the puff of smoke from a 
steamer, the flash of light on a distant sail, and a parade of different types strolling, sitting 
or bathing. Yet the foreground seems more like a narrow stage, set against a painted back¬ 
drop than a stretch of sand. The odd discrepancies in scale between some of the figures 
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and the careful arrangement of the various groups enhance the artificial atmosphere. 

This is all the more apparent when this work is compared to beach scenes painted by 
Monet and the Impressionists. In a painting from the previous year (fig. 44) Monet also 
records different social types, brushing in local fishermen as well as urban vacationers. 

But his figures are merged into a convincing setting, and it is the overpowering sense of 
weather and atmosphere that dominates his painting. A few years later, in 1873, Manet’s 
close friend and future sister-in-law, Berthe Morisot, tackled a similar subject (fig. 45). 

f But here the fashionable figures strolling along the beach 
are hastily jotted in paint and, as in Monet’s work, they 
are viewed from a distance, blending easily with the 
breezy seaside atmosphere. By contrast, Manet’s beach 
scene seems deliberately stilted. It suggests the ironic, 
amused eye of the Parisian, preoccupied with the 
manners and movements of his human actors. Manet 
was certainly aware of the lively paintings by Boudin 
(fig. 46) of such subjects and may even have seen Monet’s 
beach scenes, but here he seems at pains to underline 
the difference that separates their work from his. 

Other works originating from the same trip to Boulogne 
are more direct in character. A small view of the jetty 
(fig. 39) is painted with all the speed and responsiveness 
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◄ 40 EDOUARD MANET, JETTY AT BOULOGNE, l868, VAN GOGH MUSEUM, AMSTERDAM 
41 EDOUARD MANET, FIVE FIGURES ON THE JETTY, l868, PAGE IN THE BOULOGNE l868 (WHATMAN) SKETCHBOOK, MUSEE D’ORSAY, PARIS 
42 EDOUARD MANET, YOUNG WOMAN WITH A PARASOL, l868, PAGE IN THE BOULOGNE l868 (WHATMAN) SKETCHBOOK, 

MUSEE D’ORSAY, PARIS 
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43 EDOUARD MANET, THE BEACH AT BOULOGNE, l868, VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICHMOND 
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44 CLAUDE MONET, THE BEACH AT SAINTE-ADR ESSE, 1867, THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
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45 BERTHE MORISOT, ON THE BEACH, 1873, VIRGINIA MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, RICHMOND 
46 EUGENE BOUDIN, BEACH AT TROUVILLE, 1863, NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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47 EDOUARD MANET, MOONLIGHT, BOULOGNE, l868, MUSEE D’ORSAY, PARIS 
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of an outdoor study. Perhaps the most impressive of all these works from Boulogne, 
however, is a night scene (fig. 47). This broadly painted work shows a group of women 
huddled on the quayside, waiting for the return of the fishing fleet. The dark silhouettes of 
the boats, masts and shadowy figures merge into ambiguous dark forms, contrasting with 
the pale night sky and the reflected light of the full moon. Manet clearly enjoyed depicting 
the different qualities of light, from the moonlit sky with its bank of luminous clouds and 
the glistening stars to the burning factory chimney and the gaslights dotted across the far 
side of the quay. He described this work as one of his most ‘honest’ paintings, and perhaps 
it was painted, at least in part, on the spot. Another quayside scene (fig. 48), from the same 
period, presents a dramatic contrast to his nocturnal view. Here the quay is crowded with 
fashionably dressed figures awaiting the departure of the packet steamer to England. The 
forms of the steamer and its huge paddles are carefully observed and depicted, whereas 
the foreground figures are either roughly sketched or swiftly painted, evoking the bustling 



48 EDOUARD MANET, DEPARTURE OF THE FOLKESTONE BOAT, C. 1868-72, PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 
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of the impatient crowd. Although the picture appears to have been begun in 1868, Manet 
may have reworked it later, perhaps before it was sold in 1873. The style of this work, 
with its rough brushwork and varying degrees of finish in combination with the high- 
keyed colour scheme, certainly indicates the direction in which his art would move in 
the following decade. 


BORDEAUX AND ARCACHON 

The outbreak of war between France and Prussia in 1870 came as a dramatic interruption 
in Manet’s career. He closed his studio, sent his family to refuge in the country and joined 
the National Guard as a volunteer gunner. This was a grim winter for all those left behind 
in the besieged capital, and Manet endured considerable hardship before the surrender 
of Paris in January 1871. 

Soon after the armistice was declared, Manet was able to travel south to rejoin his 
family at Oloron-Sainte-Marie in the Pyrenees. They moved on to Arcachon on the 
Atlantic coast and then to Bordeaux. Only one painting dates from the visit to Bordeaux, 
but it is a major work that counts among his finest marine paintings (fig. 49). His view is 
a magnificent panorama, which takes in the sweep of the river, the activity of its quays, 
the moored boats with their forest of masts, before merging into the distant buildings 
dominated by the cathedral of Saint-Andre. For a long time this picture was known as a 
dull wintry scene, but its recent cleaning has revealed the full brilliance of its colouring. 
The generally sombre base colours are overlaid with brighter touches. Dabs of yellow on 
the foreground masts are set against the violet tinted sails, while other sections of the 
canvas are enlivened with flecks of blue, yellow and red, suggesting the harsh, clear light 
of spring. In some respects, this picture recalls traditional views by eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century artists that celebrated the vitality and commercial importance of 
various French ports. Given the timing, so soon after the disastrous Franco-Prussian war, 
this image of everyday bustle and trade could be interpreted as an optimistic comment on 
the need for a national revival. The temporary presence in Bordeaux of the new National 
Assembly (which Manet visited) might add to such a political resonance. Manet is said 
to have offered this work to Gambetta, the President of the Assembly, but the gift was 
apparently refused. On another level, however, this picture speaks of personal rather 
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than national recovery. After the difficult months as a defender of Paris, and in the 
context of ongoing political instability, Manet was once again able to immerse himself 
in his art. The result has a vibrancy and freedom that signals a new direction in his 
painting. 

Manet’s month-long stay at Arcachon, a resort on a sheltered inlet of the Atlantic 
coast, was crucial to the development of his art. The Manet family rented a small chalet 
overlooking the bay. An interior by Manet shows his wife contemplating the view with 
her son Leon seated nearby (fig.51). This intimate domestic scene, unusual in Manets 
work, suggests a mood of rest, tranquillity and recuperation. Outside, Manet painted a 
small number of views of the beach and a view of shipping in the bay. It would be easy 
to overlook the importance of these modestly sized works, which have only rarely been 
shown in public. Yet, as a group, they probably represent Manets first persistent attempt 
at painting in oils outdoors. His responsiveness to the changing mood and atmosphere 
of the location is remarkable. In one sombre view (fig 52), he reduces the scene to a few 
simple elements, balancing the verticals of masts and a lighthouse with the horizontal 
lines of the sea and the beach. In another, he allows full play to his dexterity with the 
brush, using rapid strokes to evoke the movement of waves, sails and seagulls (fig. 53)- 


< 50 DETAIL OF EDOUARD MANET, INTERIOR AT ARCACHON (FIG. 51) 

51 EDOUARD MANET, INTERIOR AT ARCACHON, 1871, STERLING AND FRANCINE CLARK ART INSTITUTE, WlLLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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52 EDOUARD MANET, THE BAY OF ARCACHON AND LIGHTHOUSE ON CAPE FERRET, 1871, COLLECTION RUDOLF STAECHELIN 
53 EDOUARD MANET, FINE WEATHER AT ARCACHON, 1871, PRIVATE COLLECTION 
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Even in an outdoor study, Manet could contrive a complex design. In The Bay ofArcachon 
(fig. 54) he creates a witty interplay between the trees in the foreground and masts in the 
distance. The interest in recording the detail of how light and shade play over the tree 
trunks or across the beach and water seems more intense than before. After the interrup¬ 
tion to his career, Manet was limbering up and rebuilding his confidence as a painter. But 
the vigour of these studies and their attention to the specifics of weather and place suggest 
that he was now also responding to the more immediate, outdoor, techniques of Monet 
and his contemporaries. 


54 EDOUARD MANET, THE BAY OF ARCACHON, 1871, FONDATION E.O. BUHRLE COLLECTION, ZURICH 
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55 EDOUARD MANET, VIEW IN HOLLAND, 1872, PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 
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FURTHER TRAVELS 


In 1872 Manet made a brief trip to Holland. He had already visited this country on two 
occasions in the past, as a student in 1852 and when he married his Dutch wife, Suzanne 
Leenhoff, in 1863. It is not known what artistic or family business brought him back to 
Holland for a third time, and only one work resulted from the trip (fig. 55). It is a lively 
picture, and it is tempting to link its energy with Manet’s recent visit to the newly opened 
Frans Hals Museum in Haarlem. But the composition is rather schematic, and the scene 
seems more like a generalised souvenir than a study made on location. Perhaps it was 
painted back in Paris with an eye for the commercial market. 

A trip to Berck the following year was much more productive. Situated some forty 
kilometres south of Boulogne, Berck was then a quiet fishing village that was only just 
starting to be developed as a resort for holidaymakers. Manets pictures of Berck include 
images of leisure and of work. He painted a group of studies showing members of his 
family relaxing on the beach or in a nearby meadow, and in another extraordinary 
sequence of pictures he recorded the activities of the local fishermen and made portraits’ 
of their distinctive boats. 

The best known of Manet’s works from Berck depicts his wife and one of his brothers, 
Eugene, reclining on the beach (fig. 57). The look of this work is quite different from the 
deliberately naive style of his earlier view of the beach at Boulogne (fig. 43). Grains of sand 
embedded on the surface suggest that this canvas must have been taken down onto the 
beach, and indeed Manet rarely seems to come closer to the outdoor Impressionism of 
Monet. On his honeymoon at Trouville, Monet had produced a series of studies of his wife 
on the beach, one of which (fig. 56) could almost have provided the prototype for Manet’s 
picture. Given the similarities in their composition, it is hard to imagine that Manet had 
not seen it. In both works the figures are pressed up close to the surface of the painting, 
framing a view of the open beach beyond. Manet’s lively brushwork captures the move¬ 
ment of fabric in the wind and the play of sunlight flickering across his subjects. Although 
his touch is softer in comparison to the bold, snapshot style of Monet, there is a real sense 
of his urgent effort to capture a passing moment. But the differences between these works 
are also instructive. In Monet’s picture, the figures seem to be less important than the 
study of outdoor effects. Despite the potential intimacy of the close-up view, as spectators 
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56 CLAUDE MONET, THE BEACH AT TROUVILLE, 1870, THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 
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57 EDOUARD MANET, ON THE BEACH - 5 UZANNE AND EUGENE MANET AT BERCK, 1873, MUSEE D’ORSAY, PARIS 
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we are attracted more by the rendering of the weather than by the characters of the seated 
women. By contrast, Manet seems to stay focused on the figures rather than their setting, 
and he remains alert to nuances of mood, posture and personality. 

As in previous campaigns, the range of Manet’s studies is impressive. Berck had no 
harbour, so the fishermen had to pull their specially constructed boats up onto the beach 
when necessary. This provided Manet with a new set of motifs, and the works include 
scenes filled with activity, such as fisherman tarring their boats, as well as more desolate 
views of the beach, entirely deserted save for one or two lonely craft. In one picture 
(fig. 58), he is content to record a boat with a patient, almost literal, realism, diluting his 
oil paint to a thin, fluid consistency to capture the details of lines and rigging. By contrast, 
in another study of fisherman wading out to their boats (fig. 59), his brushwork becomes 
almost frenzied as he works to convey the foaming, crashing surf. There is no hint here 
of a calm summer resort. Rather, Manet seems to have become absorbed in the elemental 
struggle between man and the sea. In another study (fig. 61), there is even a sense of 
pathos in the fragile boat set against a livid sea and an approaching storm. Although 
they seem far removed from the storm-tossed seas beloved by artists in the Romantic 


58 EDOUARD MANET, FISHING BOAT ON THE BEACH AT BERCK, 1873, WALLRAF-RICHARTZ MUSEUM - FONDATION CORBOUD, COLOGNE 
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era, these works have nonetheless a powerful emotional character. Here, the bravura 
style, with all its drama and noise, brings Manet closer to Courbet (fig. 62) than to Monet. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all these studies from Berck is also one of his most 
simple compositions (fig. 60). This eerily beautiful rendering of the beach at low tide is 
captured with the economy and sureness of Oriental calligraphy. The colour of the grey 
priming is barely modified with some washed-in paint to stand for the beach and some 
scumbled clouds in the sky. A few swift and confident strokes are enough to evoke the 
fishing boats stretched out across the shore, and the rest is left to our imagination. All 
the accumulated experience of previous campaigns of painting the sea and its shoreline 
seem here to be condensed into a masterpiece of suggestion and simplicity. 


59 EDOUARD MANET, FISHING BOATS, BERCK, 1873, PRIVATE COLLECTION 
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60 EDOUARD MANET, LOW TIDE AT BERCK, 1873, WADSWORTH ATHENEUM MUSEUM OF ART, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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6l EDOUARD MANET, RISING TIDE, 1873, PRIVATE COLLECTION 
62 GUSTAVE COURBET, THE FISHING BOAT, 1865, THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 
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manet’s last seascapes: the escape of rochefort 


Manet’s first seascape, the ‘Kearsarge’ and ! Alabama had depicted a recent, sensational 
event. In his last paintings of the sea, Manet was again inspired by a contemporary 
incident, the dramatic escape of Henri Rochefort from the French penal colony on 
New Caledonia in the south Pacific. He produced two paintings of this subject. The 
larger version (fig. 63) was sketched out on a canvas similar in size to the £ Kearsarge ’ 
and ! Alabama ’ and, like this earlier painting, combines factual reportage with artistic 
imagination. A hero of the French left, Henri Rochefort was a radical politician and 
satirical journalist who had been sent into exile for his part in the shortlived Commune 
of 1871. He made a dramatic escape in 1874 along with five fellow prisoners, eventually 
making his way back to Europe and resuming his activities as an ardent critic of the 
French government. In 1880, he was able to make a triumphant return to Paris under 
an amnesty granted to the exiles of 1871. 

Manet had read Rochefort’s fictionalised account of his exploits in his novel L’Evade, 
but it was probably the change in political climate, signalled by the amnesty, as much as 
his admiration for Rochefort that inspired him to tackle the subject in a work that he 
hoped to show at the Salon of 1881. There were plenty of written sources available to 
Manet as background material for his picture, but he made the effort to contact Rochefort 
himself to hear his own account of his adventure. When he learned that the prisoners had 
made their escape in a dark grey, double-bowed boat, Manet had a similar craft set up in 
the courtyard of his studio building in order to study its shape and construction. 

In the large painting, Manet shows Rochefort at the tiller, as his companions row hard 
towards a rendezvous with a boat on the horizon, the Australian clipper that would take 
them to safety. The urgency of their flight across the water is conveyed with agitated 
brushstrokes, especially in the churning waves in the foreground. The action takes place 
at night, and the scene is cast in a cold, dim light, with flashes of creamy surf picked out 
against dark, translucent greens and greys. This is Manet’s combination of Impressionism 
with his own characteristic style. The bold handling invites comparison with contem¬ 
porary sea paintings by Renoir or Monet (figs. 64 ,65), but the expressive power of his 
brush also takes us back to the chilly sea that enveloped the sinking Alabama. 


► 63 EDOUARD MANET, THE ESCAPE OF ROCHEFORT - THE LARGE STUDY, 188 o- 8 l, KUNSTHAUS, ZURICH 
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64 PIERRE-AUCUSTE RENOIR, THE WAVE, 1882, COLLECTION OF THE DIXON GALLERY AND GARDENS, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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It is not clear why Manet set this work aside. Perhaps he felt unable to reconcile 
the demands of historical accuracy and portraiture with the more generalised drama 
and mood that he wished to convey. Or perhaps the effort of this ambitious work was 
too much for his failing powers. Manet was already hindered by the illness that would 
eventually cause his death some two years later. The smaller version (fig. 66) is less 
immediately impressive. The escapees and their boat no longer dominate the composition, 
but are shown in a tiny, fragile vessel set against a huge expanse of open sea. Although 
the rescue ship is still visible as a dark shadow on the horizon, the group now seem to 
drift towards an uncertain future. The mood is one of anxiety, and, as one of Manets 
biographers put it, the boat now seems ‘tragically alone in its mysterious infinitude 5 . 

The sea itself seems to overwhelm the picture, moving from gently rolling breakers 
in the foreground to a smooth, limitless expanse where it merges with the narrow 
strip of sky. 


65 CLAUDE MONET, SEASCAPE (SEA STUDY), l88l, PRIVATE COLLECTION 
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Manet’s sea paintings span virtually his entire career, from the ‘Kearsarge’ and 
! Alabama’ to the Rochefort paintings made towards the end of his life. As a group, his 
marine paintings are characterised by diversity and experiment. They range from large 
and elaborate canvases of historical events to hasty small-scale studies. They include 
paintings made in the studio that aspire to convey the freshness and immediacy of an out¬ 
door sketch as well as works that were begun outside and then worked up into intricate 
compositions. There is no straight line to follow in Manets development, and each subject 
presented its own challenges and each picture was tackled afresh. Manet is rightly famous 
as a painter of the human figure and as a portraitist. He will be remembered as an artist 
who was inspired by the city and by all the vitality of modern life in an international 
capital. His forays into marine painting were, by comparison, sporadic and unpredictable. 
But in his paintings of the sea, Manet took on a subject that had become riddled with 
cliche and convention, and with a relatively small number of paintings he revitalised and 
transformed this entire genre, setting an example that was carried forward by a younger 
generation. It would be hard not to agree with the verdict of the painter Jacques-Emile 
Blanche, who described Manet’s sea pictures as ‘the most splendid, the most real and the 
most living ever painted in the nineteenth century’. 


< 66 EDOUARD MANET, THE ESCAPE OF ROCHEFORT, l88o-8l, MUSEE D’ORSAY, PARIS 
► ► 67 DETAIL OF EDOUARD MANET, THE ESCAPE OF ROCHEFORT - THE LARGE STUDY (FIG. 63) 
► ► 68 DETAIL OF CLAUDE MONET, SEASCAPE (SEA STUDY) (FIG. 65) 
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The catalogue is published (in English only) by the Philadelphia Museum of Art, 2003, isbn 0-87633-174-6 
(cloth) and isbn 0-87633-175-4 (pbk.). This publication contains bibliographical references for all the artists 
discussed here and may be ordered on-line from the Van Gogh Museum shop at www.vangoghmuseumshop. 
com. For further information on Manet’s painting of the battle between the Kearsarge and the Alabama, 
see Juliet Wilson-Bareau and David C. Degener, Manet and the American Civil War: The Battle of the U.S.S. 

‘Kearsarge ’ and the C.S.S. Alabama ’, exhibition catalogue, New York (The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 2003. 
The quote from Charles Toche, (see above, p. 8) is taken from Manet and the Sea, p. 56; the account of the 
activities of the notorious Captain Semmes (p. 10) is taken from the exhibition catalogue by Gary Tinterow 
and Henri Loyrette, Origins of Impressionism, Paris (Grand Palais) and New York (The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art) 1994-95, P-4o6; Manet’s comments on his ‘accurate view’ of the Kearsarge (p. 16) are cited in Juliet 
Wilson-Bareau (ed.), Manet by Himself: Correspondence and Conversations, Paintings, Pastels, Prints and 
Drawings, London 1991, p. 31; for Monet on Jongkind (p. 27), see Manet and the Sea, p. 202; the biographer 
who commented on Manet’s paintings of Rochefort (p. 71) was Edmond Bazire (see Manet and the Sea, p. 90; 
the quote by Blanche (p. 73) is from Jacques-Emile Blanche, Manet, Paris 1924, p. 10. 
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During the course o£ his-career Edouard Manet made some forty paintings of ports, harbours 
and shipping at s^.^pafihg imtheir technique and composition, these works offered a powerful 
example to younger artists, including Monet and the Impressionists. In this richly illustrated book 


John Leighton examines Manet’s s 
predecessors and contemporaries. 
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